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Vandos (Los) de Sena. A late play. 

Vargas (Los) de Costilla. Written about 1604; 
cf. Menendez y Pelayo, Acad., x, cvii ; but note, 
also, Kestori, ZBPh., xxix, 364. 

Vellocino (El) de oro. Written for a celebra- 
tion, May 15, 1622 ; cf. Acad., vi, Hi. This play 
is, therefore, different from El Bellocino dorado, 
played 1590 ; cf. Perez Pastor, Nuevos datos, . . . 
p. 27. 

Venganza (La) venturosa. Published 1618 
(approbation 1617). As it was written in the 
seventeenth century, it may be noted that Madrid 
is referred to as the capital (i. e. after 1606). 
The relation of this play to Guillen de Castro's 
Las mocedades del Old ought to be determined. 

Ventura (La) sin buscalla. Coneetos are satir- 
ized. 

Ventura (La) de la Fea. Chorley's copy is 
more probably a suelta of the last decades of the 
seventeenth century; cf. MLN., 1905, 39n. 
Kestori, in Piezas de titulos de comedias (p. 134) 
gives reasons for attributing the play to Mira de 
Amescua. 

Vida (La) de San Pedro Nolasco. Written 
after 1621 ; ef. Acad., v, ix. 

Vida (La) y muerte de Santa Teresa. For an 
autograph (fragment), see Restori, ZBPh., xxn, 
283. 

Villana (La) de Getafe. Published 1620 (ap- 
probation 1619). Written after the expulsion of 
the Moors (1609-10); cf. fol. 45. 

Virtud, pobreza, y muger. Cited 1618 ; refers 
to the expulsion of the Moors (p. 220, etc., ed. 
Rivad.). 

Viuda, easada y doncella. Published 1617 
(approbation 1616). It refers (fol. 198) to Osu- 
na's departure for Naples, 1616. 

Viuda (La) valenciana. P. There are allusions 
(p. 74, ed. Rivad.) to contemporary writers, but 
they serve only to indicate that the play was com- 
posed after 1591. Professor Rennert (p. 263) 
tells us that it was written about 1619 ! 
Zelos (Los) de Bodamonte. Acad. , xixi. 
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JOHN CHURTON COLLINS— A REVIEW. 

The death of Professor John Churton Collins of 
the University of Birmingham, England, on Sep- 
tember the fifteenth 1908, under circumstances 
somewhat obscure, ended the career of one who 
had been very prominent in the literary and edu- 
cational world for the last twenty years. He 
was a man of temperamental peculiarities, and his 
death is lamented by many special admirers. His 
prominence and the ideas for which he stood make 
a review of his life and work pertinent at this 
time. 

John Churton Collins, son of Henry Ramsay 
Collins, a surgeon, was born at Bourton-on-the- 
Water in Gloucestershire, on the twenty-sixth of 
March, 1848. After spending some time in King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, he was sent to 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
in 1868. The student of Collins' later career 
looks with a good deal of satisfaction upon this 
fact of his entrance at Balliol, for he thinks he 
finds in it explanations of some of Collins' subse- 
quent ideas. For Balliol College from 1865 on 
was the leading college in Oxford, and in Balliol, 
Benjamin Jowett, who was elected Master midway 
in Collins' course, was the leading spirit. Most 
of the popularizing tendencies in late nineteenth 
century English education either had their rise at 
Balliol, or were most warmly supported there. 
Public libraries, university extension, the opening 
of Oxford examinations to non-resident English- 
men, the reduction of the expense of an university 
course, all occupied much time in the discussions 
of the Balliol Common-room. And it is in these 
topics that we find Collins greatly interested later 
on, as the titles of his magazine articles show. 

"As Professor of Greek, Jowett felt that the 
language and literature of Greece were a trust 
committed to his care. He desired above all 
things to see the study of Greek placed on what 
he thought a sound basis, and pursued in a man- 
ner likely to produce good fruit. He thought that 
little could be done in elucidating difficult passages 
in Greek authors ; in spite of all the ingenuity 
which had been brought to bear on them, the in- 
terpretation was still uncertain. He often spoke 
of Greek as the most difficult language in the 
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world, not because our texts were corrupt, but 
owing to the subtelty of the thought and the 
unfamiliar associations of words. The attempt to 
remove such difficulties by 'emendation' was to 
him intolerable ; and his aversion to this ' curse 
of Greek scholarship ' increased with years. He 
would have nothing to do with such novce tabula. 
The best hope of a commentator lay in a careful 
study of the author, of his use and combination of 
words ; and for this reason Jowett wished to see 
each of the great Greek authors provided with a 
special grammar and lexicon. 

"But scholarship in the stricter sense of the 
word was only a part of Jowett' s Greek studies, 
and by no means, the most important part. He 
wished to see Greek ideas in contact with modern, 
and it was with this view that he insisted so 
strongly on the value of translations. That much 
is lost in translating from one language to another, 
he would readily have confessed ; no one knew 
better than he that English words have not the 
same associations as Greek, and cannot be ar- 
ranged in the same order. Yet a translation is 
still the best means of introducing the Greek 
author to the English reader ; and if we wish to 
know what the Greeks really thought, it is better 
to read what they wrote, than what has been 
written about them." * 

Collins speaks several times of Jowett in his 
writings and always with the greatest respect. In 
this connection there is extant an interesting letter 
from Jowett to Collins when the latter was on the 
eve of entering upon his long controversy about 
the teaching of English at Oxford, which I shall 
quote later. 

But I am anticipating. I cannot find by refer- 
ence to Oxford records that Collins was remarked 
in College as proficient in any one study. He 
took no honors and appears in the class list of the 
examiners in history and jurisprudence as of 
second rank. From the date of his graduation in 
1872 to 1904, Collins was a successful university 
extension lecturer and writer for the reviews. In 
1904 he became Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Birmingham. 

Beginning in 1874, he published seventeen vol- 

'See Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, ed., Evelyn 
Abbott and Lewis Campbell, Vol. 2, p. 413. 



umes, most of them made up of articles reprinted 
from the magazines. These books may be roughly 
classified as follows : 

1. Editions of English authors. This group 
includes : The Plays and Poems of Cyril Tourneur, 
1878 ; The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cderbury, 
1881 ; The Satires of Dryden, 1893 ; A Treasury 
of Minor British Poetry, 1896 ; The Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene, 1899 ; The Early Poems 
of Tennyson, 1900 ; Samson Agonistes, 1902 ; An 
English Garner, New Ed., Vol. i, Critical and 
Literary Fragments, with an Introduction, 1903-4; 
The Utopia, 1904 ; and Merope, sometime after 
1905 ; I was unable to get the exact date. Of 
these I have seen all except the Greene, the 
Samson Agonistes, and the Merope, but I shall not 
dwell on them. They are commendable for the 
soundness of their text-criticism, and for their 
insistence on the idea that accurate comparison of 
variant readings is a good training in taste and 
scholarship. The annotation in general is meager. 

2. Critical essays, biographical, historical, ex- 
pository. Here would fall : Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as a Portrait Painter, 1874 ; Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire in England, 1886 ; Lean SvAft, a 
Biographical and Critical Study, 1893 ; Essays 
and Studies, 1895 ; some of the Studies in Shakes- 
peare, 1904 ; and Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 
1905. The Sir Joshua Reynolds as a Portrait 
Painter I have not seen, but have examined the 
rest, and of them all I should say that an essay 
on Theobald in Essays and Studies and one on 
The True Function of Poetry in his last volume 
are the most significant. That on Theobald is a 
kind of essay very much needed in English work, 
for it gives the state of Shakespearian criticism 
before Theobald and then shows what advances he 
made. If for every scholar of first rank in every 
department of English scholarship we had such 
essays, we should have reason to congratulate our- 
selves. The discussion of The True Function of 
Poetry is a plea for a more serious consideration 
of the real place of poetry in civilized life. The 
poet should be more than 'the idle singer of an 
empty day ' ; restore him to the position he held 
among the ancient Greeks. As Lessing said, 
" 'Besseren sollen uns alle Gattungen der Poesie : 
es ist klaglich, wenn man dieses erst beweisen 
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muss ; noch klaglicher ist es wenn es Dichter giebt 
die selbst darum zweifeln.' " 

3. Essays in practical criticism : that is to say, 
essays on the study and teaching of literature. 
In this section I should place : The Teaching oj 
English Literature, 1891 ; Illustrations of Tenny- 
son, 1891 ; Ephemera Gritiea,* 1901 ; and some of 
the articles in Studies in Shakespeare, 1904 ; be- 
sides many magazine articles and some of the 
prefaces to his books. This I consider the most 
important part of Collins' work, and the re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to it. 

The most prominent characteristic of these 
writings is an outspoken dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern results and methods in criticism, which fre- 
quently reminds one of the attitude assumed by 
the quarterly reviewers of the early nineteenth 
century toward contemporary literature. This 
trait comes out as early as 1878, when in the in- 
troduction to The Plays and Poems of Cyril 
Tourneur, Collins writes, " That Shakespeare was 
but the sun of a mighty system, and had neces- 
sarily eclipsed in his meridian splendor the glories 
of his satellites, was idly conjectured by the 
acutest critic of the eighteenth century, and has 
been exactly verified by the conscientious industry 
of our own. The unerring taste and nice discern- 
ment of a Lamb, the searching and comprehensive 
criticism of Coleridge, the impetuous enthusiasm 
and analytical subtlety of Hazlitt were fortunately 
directed to the noble task of remembering their 
forgotten countrymen, of recognizing and resus- 
citating buried merit, and of doing justice where 
justice had been so long and so shamefully de- 
ferred. When such illustrious leaders undertake 
and consecrate a cause, they are not likely to want 
followers ; though it too often happens that the 
follower succeeds to the cheap heritage of the 
enthusiasm without succeeding to any share in the 
discernment of his master. The keen and cul- 
tured discrimination of a Lamb can sift the treas- 
ure it discovers ; but to the omnivorous voracity of 
the Dibdens and the Shakespeare societies indi- 
rectly called into being by him, all is equally 
acceptable and all equally valuable. Criticism 
dies, and Bibliography, its bastard child, is born ; 
fruitful investigation ends, and a barren mania 

* This has gone through four editions. 



begins." 3 A similar accusation is made in an 
article reviewing Symonds' The Predecessors of 
Shakespeare (1884), afterwards republished in 
Essays and Studies (1895), and Mr. Swinburne 
is named as the founder and leader of this school 
of critics." * 

The same charge is repeated so often in Ephe- 
mera GrUica as to become wearisome ; but the 
fact that the pieces gathered in that book were 
written at intervals of years should mitigate our 
feeling to some extent. I shall quote part of a 
typical paragraf from The Present Functions of 
Criticism : "... Criticism is to Literature what 
legislation and government are to States. If they 
are in able and honest hands all goes well ; if they 
are in weak and dishonest hands all is anarchy 
and mischief. And as government in a Republic, 
the true analogy to the sphere of which we are 
speaking, is represented not by those who form 
the minority in its councils, but by those who form 
the majority, so in criticism, it is not on the few, 
but on the many among those who represent it, 
that its authority and influence depend. And 
what are its characteristics in the hands of its 
prevailing majority, in the hands of those who are 
its legislators in a realm co-extensive with the 
reading world? It is not criticism at all. To 
criticism, in the true sense of the term, it has no 
claim even to approximation. It seems to have 
resolved itself into something which wants a 
name, — something which is partly dithyramb 
and partly rhetoric. Without standards, without 
touchstones, without principles, without knowl- 
edge, it appears to be regarded as the one calling 
for which no equipment and no training are 
needed. What a master of the art has called the 
final fruit of careful discipline and of much ex- 
perience is assumed to come spontaneously. A 
man of literary tastes is born cultured. A critic, 
like a poet, is the pure product of nature. Such 
canons as these ' critics ' have are the mysterious 
and somewhat perplexing evolution of their own 
inner consciousness, or derived, not from the study 
of classical writers in English or in any other lan- 
guage, of all of whom they are profoundly ignor- 
ant, but from a current acquaintance with the 

'P. xi. 

* See pp. 97 and 100. 
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writings of contemporaries, who are, in intelli- 
gence and performance, a little in advance of 
themselves. But what they lack in attainments 
they make up in impudence. The effrontery ot 
some of these ' critics ' whose verdicts, ludicrous 
to relate, are daily recorded as 'opinions of the 
Press,' literally exceeds belief. They will sit in 
judgment on books written in languages of whose 
very alphabets they are ignorant. They will pose 
as authorities and pronounce ex cathedra on sub- 
jects literary, historical, and scientific of which 
they know nothing more than what they have 
contrived to pick up from the works which they 
are 'reviewing.' Their estimates of the books, on 
the merits and demerits of which they undertake 
to enlighten the public, correspond with their 
qualifications for forming them. Books displaying 
in their writers the grossest ignorance of the very 
rudiments of the subjects treated, and literally 
swarming with blunders and absurdities, all of 
which pass undetected and unnoticed, are made 
the subjects of elaborate panegyrics, which would 
need some qualifications if applied to the very 
classics in the subjects under discussion. Books, 
on the other hand, of unusual and distinguished 
merit are dismissed summarily in a few lines of 
equally undeserved depreciation ; books written 
in the worst taste and in the vilest style are pro- 
nounced to be models of both. Sobriety, measure, 
and discrimination have no place either in the 
creed or in the practice of these writers. They 
think in superlatives ; they express themselves in 
superlatives. It never seems to occur to them that 
if criticism has to reckon with Mr. Le Galliene it 
has also to reckon with Shakespeare ; that if it has 
to take the measure of Mr. Hall Caine, it has 
likewise to take the measure of Cervantes and 
Fielding, and that of some dozen prose writers 
and poets, it cannot be pronounced, at the same 
time of each, that he is 'the greatest living 
master of English prose,' or 'without parallel for 
his superlative command of all the resources of 
rhythmical expression.' There is one accomplish- 
ment in which these critics are particularly adroit, 
and that is in keeping out of controversy, and so 
avoiding all chance of being called to account. 
For this reason they deal more in eulogy than in 
censure, for the public is less likely to complain 
of a bad book being foisted on them for a good 



one, than its irate author to sit silent under 
reproof." 8 

Modern criticism is thus charged with being 
exaggerated in style and insane in judgment. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that 
Collins has very few reviews among his works of 
living poets, dramatists, or novelists ; but that, 
when he does write on that sort of subject, his own 
style is frequently touched with these degenerate 
qualities. As an example, I should mention the 
appreciation of Mr. Stephen Phillips' poetry in 
Ephemera Oritica.* 

What is the cause of this sad state of affairs 
in modern criticism ? would be a logical question 
to ask Collins at this juncture. But he has antici- 
pated us and is ready with his answer. "The 
cause," he replies, " is to be found in the way in 
which English Literature has been treated at the 
universities. For a long time neglected altogether 
and now taught in an exceedingly senseless man- 
ner." If we press him to tell us just how present 
methods of teaching English are senseless, he 
would respond, "In two ways, first, in over- 
emphasizing language study at the expense of 
literature, and, secondly, in not teaching English 
in its relation to Greek and Latin classical litera- 
ture and to the literatures of Italy, France, and 
Germany." 

Collins' writings on this subject cover the whole 
period of agitation and struggle over the introduc- 
tion of Modern Literature into Oxford, beginning 
with the letter from Jowett, referred to before, 
and coming down to 1900. His most extended 
treatment of the subject is The Study of English 
Literature (1891), but the various chapters of the 
book had most of them appeared in magazines 
three or four years before. The book is a cam- 
paign document at once destructive and con- 
structive, and has two main theses : first, that 
English deserves to be taught as literature, not as 
language ; second, that English can be studied 
only in relation to classical and foreign literature. 
The former is set forth with argument and the 
quotation of opinions from leading Englishmen, 
and the latter is illustrated by a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of the indebtedness of particu- 

5 See Ephemera Oritica, 4th ed., pp. 26-28. 
•P. 294 «ej. 
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lar books in English literature to foreign sources, 
and by a comprehensive course of study, arranged 
according to Collins' idea of what an ideal course 
would be. In the doctrine and structure of the 
book the influence of Jowett is to me quite patent. 
Collins had evidently written to Jowett for advice 
as to the conduct of his campaign, and the follow- 
ing is the reply : 

November 29, 1886. 

We have had a meeting of our Committee of Council 
about the final School of Modern Language and Litera- 
ture. I am not at liberty to tell you the precise conclu- 
sions at which we arrived until they have been voted 
upon by Council. But I think that we shall probably 
maintain the claims of literature to be equal with those 
of language ; and the inseparability of ancient and modern 
literature. 

I think that of the plans which you mention by far the 
best is the article in the Quarterly, which will be in plenty 
of time to influence the question if it appears in the 
January number. . . . 

Your article might touch (1) on the importance to the 
study of Classical Literature of its association with mod- 
ern, because that gives a new interest to it. It is getting 
in some respects worn out, and that would breathe a new 
life into it. (2) On the necessity of the knowledge of the 
classics for the intelligent study of modern literature — far 
greater clearly than the study of the early stages of Eng- 
lish literature, even of Chaucer, with that view.' 

The University was compelled to yield to the 
popular demand for the inclusion of English in 
its curriculum, and established the new Merton 
chair of English Language and Literature. There 
was a considerable struggle over the incumbent ; 
but A. S. Napier was finally elected. This meant 
defeat to Collins, for Mr. Napier is a philologist, 
and the controversy was by no means over. Col- 
lins continued his writing and probably the best 
summary of the whole matter is to be found in the 
first essay on English Literature at the Universities 
in Ephemera Critiea, which consists of censure of 
the English course to be followed at Oxford and a 
critical examination of its provisions. 

Any sound judgment of Collins' strictures on 
the regulations for the Honor School in Literature 
should, naturally, be based on a study of the 
actual requirements of the school. Perhaps the 
most tangible test of those requirements is to be 
found in the papers set for the examination of 
candidates for degrees. I find that incidental 

'See Abbott and Campbell, op. eit., vol. n, p. 314. 



provision is made for most of the subjects de- 
manded by Collins ; but that, as he says, instruc- 
tion in the classics and in the theory of criticism is 
omitted. To leave the comparative study of Eng- 
lish elective is, in Collins' view, to omit it. 

In conclusion, I should say that, as a critic, 
Collins stands for two things, the first of which is 
the possession of convictions and principles relating 
to the judgment of literature, coupled with free 
and forcible expression of the same. Except per- 
haps in the case of living writers, he never ven- 
tures an opinion off-hand ; his decisions are backed 
by wide and reflective reading. He impresses me 
not as a critic by inspiration, but one by training. 

Secondly, Collins stands for the continuity of 
literature. Homer is as much our heritage as he 
was the early possession of the contemporaries of 
Pisistratus. But literature, to Collins, has an 
esoteric significance ; it means the critical tradition 
from Plato and Aristotle down to our own day. 
As the latest product of this tradition, the modern 
critic is to understand and speak "the best that 
has been known and thought in the world," 
freely, sincerely, and as a duty. 



Allbk E. Benham. 



The TJiamersxby of Washington. 



CONCERNING THE TELL SOLILOQUY. 

In his article entitled Zu. Tells Monolog (Mod- 
em Language Notes, November, 1908) Prof. 
Charles H. Handschin points out what he con- 
siders to be a series of related resemblances 
between the monologue situation in Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell (act 4, scene 3) and that of Wall- 
rad von Sponheim, in Maler Mailer's Oolo und 
Oenoveva (act 2, scene 5). After carefully read- 
ing Handschin' s presentation of his case, I feel 
compelled to take issue with him. It seems to 
me that the relations existing between Schiller's 
Tell and the older ' Tell ' stories should, from the 
nature of the case, take precedence over such 
necessarily problematical parallelisms as Hand- 
schin points out. This is all the more true in the 
present case, since, as Handschin himself admits, 



